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NOTICE. 

Our readers will perceive that the publication 
of our Periodical has passed into other hands— 
in the next, or a future’ number, we shall pro- 
bably be able to announce the new arrange- 
ment. 

Persons wishing to subscribe to this paper 
are directed to apply to the present publisher, J. 
Richards, No. 299 Market Street, to whom only 
all arrearages and subscriptions are to be paid. 


JOHN BUNYAN AND “THE QUAKERS.” 


From Fraser's Magazine we extract the follow- 
ing as exhibiting a curious historical fact not per- 
haps generally known to our readers. From this 
account, it appears that John Bunyan, the author 
of ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,” was indebted for his re- 
lease from a long and painful imprisonment, to 
the instrumentality of early Friends. Between 
some of the latter and the famous allegorist, a 
religious controversy, marked by considerable 
warmth on both sides, was long maintained. 
The zeal of religious parties ran very high in 
those days, and it is but a slight disparagement 
to the general character of many who became 
engaged in those contests, that they were not 
always sufficiently mindful of the claims of chris- 
tian charity in their personal invectives against 
each other. Although in the system of religious 
belief, interwoven in his admirable narrative, we 
cannot fully concur with the ingenious author of 
‘**Pilgrim’s Progress,” yet the general features 
which it exhibits present so true and vivid a pic- 
ture of the christian’s journey heavenward, that 
we do not hesitate to assign to so accurate a 
draughtsman, a distinguished place in the list of 
christian worthies. 

We cannot entertain a doubt that he who could 
depict with so much native force and truth, the 
various stages of the christian’s progress, must 
have drawn principally from his own experience. 
Whatever, therefore, may have been the peculi- 
arity of some of his religious views, his character 
as a christian can admit of no dispute, and his 
claims to the respect and veneration of posterity, 
rest on a ground that neither the assaults of preju- 
dice, nor the cavils of licentiousness can weaken. 


**No kind of religion was safe under Charles II. 
Persecution prevailed at one time, and toleration 
at another. ‘The king was careless and indiffer- 
ent; perhaps he was a Deist; he died a Roman 
Catholic. ‘The duke, his brother, was an uncom- 
promising Papist. ‘The king disliked the Pres- 
byterians; the ill-bred familiarity of the Scotch 
divines had given him a distaste for that part of 
the Protestant religion. ‘The church for which 
his father lost his head was as little to his liking; 
sectaries of all kinds he viewed with fear and 
disgust. His licentious course of life led him to 
repose at last on the bosom of a forgiving and in- 
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fallible church, and the easy nature of his tem- 
perament to enforce an Act of Uniformity at one 
time, and a Declaration of Indulgence at another. 
Barrow and South were as little to his taste and 
inclination as Calamy and Baxter. He would 
not trust sufficiently to his own sense of what 
was just and proper, but threw himself into the 
hands of others, who used him as a means to 
their own evil ends, or their own personal aggran- 
dizement. ‘This was his father’s fault; but the 
father did think, and then allowed himself to be 
overruled: while the son was ruled to save him- 
self the trouble of thinking at all. 

Raleigh wrote his History of the World in 
the prison of the Tower; Wither, his Shepherds 
Hunting within the wall# of the Marshalsea; 
Lovelace, his little poem on the Freedom of the 
Mind within the Westminster Gate House; and 
Bunyan, his glorious dream of the Pilgrim's 
Progress in the gaol at Bedford. Raleigh per- 
ished on the block; and Lovelace in a Shoe Lane 
lodging, surrounded, it is said, by want. Wither 
was afterwards an inmate of Newgate and the 
Tower; but Bunyan had a happier end. State 
matters were of very litte moment to honest 
John Bunyan; and, so long as he was allowed 
to preach the Lord openly and honestly, his hap- 
piness was at its height; and this he was allowed 
to do unmolested from the period of his enlarge- 
ment till his death. The fruit of his imprison- 
ment is before the world; the true history of his 
release has yet to be related. 

The toleration promised by the king at Breda 
was wholly overlooked in the Act of Uniformity ; 
and Bunyan was one of the first persons after the 
restoration, who was punished for disobedience 
of the law. He was unwilling to desist from 
preaching the word of God, and was imprisoned 
for his preaching. Twelve long years was Bun- 
yan an inmate of Bedford gaol; and he at length 
owed his release to accident, and to his old ene- 
mies the Quakers. After the fatal fight at Wor- 
cester, the king made his way, it is well known, 
through dangers and difficulties, to the sea side at 
Shoreham, from whence he effected his escape, 
by a small fishing vessel, to the coast of France. 
The master and mate of this little vessel were 
Quakers, as we gather from the following inter- 
esting letter, hitherto unpublished, from Ellis 
Hookes to the wife of Fox, the founder of the 
sect of Quakers. The original letter is preserved 
among the Quaker records at Devonshire House 
in Bishopsgate Street:— 


“ For Thomas Gre:ne, shopkeeper in Lancaster. 
** For M. F. 
(January, 1669-70. 

** Yesterday there was Friend with the king, 
one that is John Grove’s mate. He was the 
man that was mate to the master of the fisher 
boat that carried the king away when he went 
from Worcester fight, and only this Friend and 
the master knew of it in the ship, and the Friend 
carried him (the king) ashore on his shoulders. 
The king knew him again and was very friendly 
to him, and told him he remembered him, and of 
several things that were done in the ship at the 
same time. ‘The Friend told him the reason 
why he did not come all this while was that he 
was satisfied in that he had peace @id satisfaction 
in himself, and that he did what he did to relieve 
a man in distress, and now he desired nothing 
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of him but that he would set Friends at liberty 
who were great sufferers, and told the king he 
had with a paper of 110 that were premunired, 
that had lain in prison about six years, and none 
can release them but him. So the king took the 
paper, and said that there were many of them, 
and that they would be in again in a month's 
time, and that the country gentlemen complained 
to him that they were troubled with the Quakers. 
So he said he would release him six. But the 
Friend thinks to go to him again, fur he had not 
fully relieved himself.” 


This highly interesting letter is endorsed by 
Fox himself, ‘‘£. Hookes to M. F., of pas- 
sages concerning Richard Carver that carried 
the king of his back. 1669.” 


Hookes’ next letter among the Quaker papers 
is addressed to Fox, the founder of the sect:— 


“*( February, 1669-70. | 
‘“*Dear G. F..—As for the Friend that was 
with the king, his love is to thee. He has been 
with the king lately, and Thomas Moore was 
with him, and the king was very loving to them. 
He had a fair and free opportunity to open his 
mind to the king, and the king has promised to 
do for him, but willed him to wait a month or 
two longer. I rest thy faithful friend to serve 
thee. 


we ye 


Here the records cease; but the after history 
of this Quaker application is related by Whitehead 
in that curious picture of his own life and times, 
printed in 1725, under the name of 7’he Chris- 
tian Progress of George Whitehead. White- 
head was all prayer and applieation for the re- 
lease of his brethren in the Lord, and had inti- 
mated his intention of writing to the king, to his 
honest and loving friend Thomas Moore, 


““ Who was often willing,”’ he says, ‘to move 
the king in behalf of our suffering friends, the 
king having some respect to him, for he had an 
interest with the king and some of his council 
more than many others had, and I desired him to 
present my few lines, or letter, to the king, which 
he carefully did, and a few days after both he 
and myself lad access into the king’s presence, 
and renewed our request.” 


The king listened to their application with 
attention and granted them liberty to be heard 
on the next council day. 

** And he 1 
Moore, myself, and our friend Thomas Greene, 
attended at chamber at Whitehall, 
and were all admitted in before the king and a 
full When [{ had opened and more 
fully pleaded our suffering friends’ case, the king 
gave this answer, ‘lll pardon them. Where- 
upon Thomas Moore pleaded the innocency of 
our friends—that they needed no pardon, being 
innocent; the king's own warrant, in a few lines, 
will discharge them, ‘For where,’ said ‘Thomas 
Moore, ‘the word of a king is, there is power.’ ”’ 

The king’s answer.was curious—‘*Oh, Mr. 
Moore, there are i child 
new born that are pardoned ; you need not seru- 
ple a pardon.”” And Sir Griando Bridgman, the 
lord kee per added, 
not be legally dis 
the great seal.” 


then,” goes on to say, ** Thomas 


the council 


council. 


persous as innocent 


as 


‘Il told them that they ecan- 


‘harged but by i pardon under 
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The king’s Declaration of Indulgence was pub- 
lished on the 15th of March, 1672, and on the 
8th of May the following order was given:— 


“At the Court of Whitehall, the 8th of May, 

1762. 

‘His majesty was graciously pleased to de- 
clare that he will pardon all those- persons called 
Quakers, now in prison for any offence commit- 
ted only relating to his majesty and not to the 
prejudice of any other persons. And it was 
thereupon ordered by his majesty in council that 
a list of the names of the Quakers in the several 
prisons, together with the causes of their com- 
mitment, be, and is, herewith sent to his majes- 
ty’s attorney general, who is required and author- 
ized to prepare a bill for his majesty’s royal sig-| 
nature, containing a pardon to pass the great seal 
of England for ali such to whom his majesty 
may legally grant the same,”’ &c. 


The following letter was sent from the council 
board at Whitehall to the sheriffs of the different 
counties: — 

‘* After our hearty commendations. Whereas, 
request hath been made unto his majesty, in be- 
half of the Quakers who remain at present in 
several gaols and prisons of his kingdom, that 
his majesty would be pleased to extend his mercy 
towards them and give order for their relief; 
which his majesty, taking into consideration, 
hath thought fit, in order to his clearer informa- 
tion, before he resolve anything therein, to com- 
mand us to write these letters unto you; and ac- 
cordingly, we do hereby will and require you to 
procure a perfect list of the names, times, and 
causes of the commitment of all such persons 
called Quakers as are remaining in any gaol or 
prison within this country, and to return the 
same forthwith to this board. So, nothing doubt- 
ing of your ready performance of this his majes- 
ty’s command, we did you heartily farewell.”’ 

Thomas Moore still continued his scruples be- 
fore the attorney general, and Finch, then attor- 
ney general, told him, ** Mr. Moore, if you'll not 
accept of his majesty’s pardon, I'll tell him you'll 
not accept thereof.”” But Whitehead argued the 
signification of the word with his friend, and 
Moore’s scruples were at length overcome. 

The rumor soon got wind that the king had 
extended his Declaration of Indulgence, and con- 
sented to the release of his old enemies the Qua- 
kers. Baptists, Presbyterians, Independents, and 
sectaries of all kinds, ** hearing of this, and see- 
ing,”’ says Whitehead, *‘ what way we had made 
with the king for our friends’ release, desired that 
their friends in prison might be discharged with 
ours, and have their names in the same instru- 
ment. Sectaries of all kinds went to the Quaker 
Whitehead, and earnestly requested his advice 
and assistance. 

‘* Whereupon,” says Whitehead, “I advised 
them to petition the king for his warrant to have 
them inserted in the same patent with the Qua- 
kers, which accordingly they did petition for and 
obtain; so that there were a few names of other 
Dissenters who were prisoners in Bedfordshire, 
Kent, and Wiltshire (as I remember) in the same 
catalogue and instrument with our friends, and 
released thereby, which I was also very glad of; 
for our being of different judgments and societies 
did not abate my compassion or charity towards 
them who had been my opposers in some cases. 
Blessed be the Lord my God, who is the Father 
and Fountain of mercies; whose love to us in 
Christ Jesus should oblige us to be merciful and 
kind to one another.” 

When the pardon or patent was ready for de- 
livery, the Friends got frightened at the amount 
of fees properly payable upon it. The usual, 
charge was a fee of above twenty pounds on each | 
person, and the Dissenting sects in England were 


then both poor and needy. ‘The patent enumer- 
ated the names of above four hundred persons, 
and the fees at the customary rate had amounted 
to at least ten thousand pounds. ‘The friends of 
the Shoreham fisherman applied once more to 
the king, and the following order was issued 
forthwith:— 
(Locus Sigilli. | 

‘‘His majesty is pleased to command that it 
be signified as his pleasure to the respective of- 
fices and sealers where the pardon to the Quakers 
is to pass, that the pardon, though comprehend- 
ing great numbers of persons, do yet pass as one 
pardon, and pay but as one. 


** ARLINGTON. 

“* At the Court of Whitehall, 

Sept. 13, 1672.” 

Whitehead quaintly observes on this, ‘* Note, 
that though we had this warrant from the king, 
yet we had trouble from some of the covetous 
clerks, who did strive hard to exact upon us.”’ 

The pardon was dated the same day, and some 
of the Quakers carried the deed in procession) 
round the kingdom. ‘The patent,” says White- 
head, ‘was so big and cumbersome, in a leath- 
ern case, and tin box, and great seal in it, that 
Edward Mann was so cumbered with carrying 
it hanging by his side, that he was fain to tie it 
cross the horse’s back behind him.’’ The origi- 
nal patent fills eleven skins of parchment, and is 
still preserved among the records of the Society of 
Friends. ‘The curious reader will find it printed 
entire at the end of Whitehead’s interesting pic- 
ture of his own life, with an alphabetical key to 
the names which it enumerates, some four hun- 
dred in number, and all unknown to fame save 
one, and that one the poor and contemptible ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, as he calls himself, John 
Bunyan. 

From this it would appear that Bunyan owed 
his release to the Quakers, and the Quakers their 
pardon to the king’s recollection of the master| 
and mate who took him on board their boat at 
Shoreham, and effected his escape to France) 
after the fatal fight at Worcester. ‘The Pende- 
rells were among the first to congratulate the, 
king on his return, but friend Carver kept away | 
till he had something. to ask, not for himself, but! 
for his friends suffering in the Lord. Trusty| 
Dick Penderell had a pension for life, and trusty 
Dick Carver a compliance with his request, neith-| 
er a small nor personal one, but large and of state| 
importance. ‘*He did what he did to relieve a 
man [that is, the king] in distress, and now he| 
desired nothing of him [the king] but that he 
would set Friends at liberty who were great suf-| 
ferers.”” Bunyan might have spent the remain-| 
der of his life in prison but for the timely inter- 
cession of the Shoreham fisherman and his old| 
enemies the Quakers. The fine old Baptist 
dreamer lived sixteen years after his release. 
Little, however, has been recorded of him in this 
time. Owen, we are told, admired his preach-| 
ing, and when asked by Charles II., ‘* How a 
learned man such as he was could sit and listen 
to an illiterate tinker is said to have replied, 
‘May it please your majesty, could I possess 
that tinker’s abilities for preaching I would most| 
gladly relinquish all my learning.” 

Bunyan died on the 31st of August, 1688, at 
the house of his friend Mr. Strudwick, a grocer, | 
at the sign of the Star, on Snow Hill, and was| 
buried in that Friend’s vault in Bunhill Fields} 
burial ground. Modern curiosity has marked the| 
place of his interment with this brief inscription: 





MR. JOHN BUNYAN, | 
AUTHOR OF 
Pe PILcRim’s PROGRESS, 
os. 3ist aucusT, 1688. 
zT. 60. 


IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP IN PREVENT- 
ING INSANITY. 

The following extracts, on the above subject, 
are taken from the last No. of the American Jour- 
nal of Insanity, published by Dr. A. Brigham, 
superintendent of the New York State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica. ‘They deserve the attention of 
all classes, and are doubtless the result of abun- 
dant knowledge of the causes of this dreadful ma- 
lady. Diseases of the mind, in the form of partial 
or complete insanity, are certainly on the increase; 
and it is highly probable that one great cause of 
this increase is in the great mental activity which 
distinguishes the present age. Powerful and repeai- 
ed mental excitement acts upon the mind as stimu- 
lants do upon the body—the immediate effect is 
pleasurable and exhilarating, while the conse- 
quences are highly injurious to the healthful ac- 
tion of the intellectual and animal powers. 

The parallel may also be carried out in the for- 
mation of habits. Repeated excitement from alco- 
holic or other stimulants engenders a desire for 
their repetition, and thus habits of intemperance 
are established. So it is with mental stimu- 
lants; the mind which becomes accustomed to ex- 


citement is not satisfied with repose—the indivi- 
dual must live in a whirl of agitation, or he is not 


content. ‘Thus it is, that many powerful minds, 


whose energies, properly directed and judiciously 
controlled, might be eminently useful, are finally 
enervated, or so far lose their balance as to act 
with irregular and fitful efforts. ‘The character 
becomes inconsistent and erratic; sleep too often 
departs from the eyelids of such, and the worst of 
calamities befalls them. 


We have heretofore stated that in our opinion, 
the most frequent and immediate cause of insanity, 
and one the most important to guard against, is 
the want of sleep. 

So rarely do we see a recent case of insanity 
that is not preceded by want of sleep, that we re- 
gard it as almost the sure precursor of mental de- 


|rangement. 


Notwithstanding strong hereditary predisposi- 
tion, ill health, loss of kindred or property, insa- 
nity rarely results unless the exciting causes are 


such as to occasion loss of sleep. A mother loses 


iher only child, the merchant his fortune, the poli- 


tician, the scholar, the enthusiast, may have their 
minds powerfully excited and disturbed; yet if 
they sleep well they will not become insane. 

We find no advice so useful to those who are 
predisposed to insanity, or to those who have re- 
covered from an attack, as to carefully avoid every 


|thing likely to cause loss of sleep, to pass their 


evenings tranquilly at home, and to retire early to 


| rest. 


Long continued wakefulness disorders the 
whole system. The appetite becomes impaired, 
the secretions are diminished or changed, the mind 


| dejected, and soon waking dreams occur, and 


strange phantoms appear, which at first may be 
transient, but ultimately take possession of the 
mind, and madness or death ensues. 

We wish we could impress upon all, the vast 
importance of securing sound and abundant sleep; 
if so we should feel that we had done an immense 
good to our fellow-beings, not merely in prevent- 
ing insanity, but other diseases also. 

We are confident that the origin of much of the 
nervousness and impaired health of individuals 
who are not decidedly sick, is owing to a want of 
sufficient and quiet rest. ‘I’o procure this, should 
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be the study of every one. We fear that the|to him if he is. After the most boisterous and tu- The sympathies of man’s nature all rise up 
great praise of early rising has had ¢his bad ef-|multuous sittings at the Chamber, after being 1 
fect—to make some believe that sleep was but of| bailed by the opposition in the most savage man- 
little consequence. ‘Though it may be well to|ner—there is no milder expression for their ex- : 
arise with the sun, or when it is light—not before |cessive violence—he arrives at home, throws him- | 2" read the account of the execution of this vic- 
however—yet this is of minor consequence in|self upon a couch, and sinks immediately into a tim of a cruel law, without feeling a thrill of hor- 
comparison with retiring early to bed. profound sleep, from which he is undisturbed till! ror, 

Labouring people should retire as early as nine| midnight, when proofs of the Moniteur are brought 
in the evening, and all others by fen or eleven.|to him for inspection.” 
Those who are liable to have disturbed sleep, | 
should take especial care that their evenings pass’ . latte sympathy. The precepts of Jesus Christ, so 
tranquilly. Many are injured by attending thea-| EXECUTION OF SAMUEL ZEPPON. beautifully accordant with the unbounded love 


tres, parties, balls, or other meetings in the even-| ‘The papers of last week contained the awful and mercy of the Author of our being, must ulti- 


ing, by which they are so much agitated that their} jetails of the executi ry tek ‘ ! . 
sleep is broken and unquiet. tion of this individual for be- mately triumph, notwithstanding the opposition 


The practice of spending the evening in some |'"g engaged in the murder of Cuffee Todd. The of many of his professed ministers. 
of the objectionable methods just mentioned, is|criminal was a colored man of about 25 years of -- 
now far more common among all classes than for-| age, in full health and vigor, and previous to his)s THE PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL OF 
merly, and is, we apprehend, one cause of the iN-| conviction, had borne a good character. He had PRISON DISCIPLINE, &c. 


crease of nervous diseases, ; : ; ; ; ; . 
The old poets were well aware of the value of Deen twice respited by the Governor, and had; ‘The second number of this valuable periodical 


sleep. Not only Shakspeare, and Dryden, and|¢¥ery reason to hope, during his confinement, |has made its appearance, and is stored with a ve- 
Young, have sung its praises, but Drummond thus |that the dreadful sentence pronounced upon him riety of useful information relative to Prisons. 

extols it— \would not be executed. Notwithstanding this, The first article, is entitled ‘Female Convicts, 
| however, he was finally led to the gallows and and the efforts of Females for their relief and refor- 
imet with death at the hands of the officers of the mation,’’ and contains an account of the benevo- 
law. During his confinement, and to the last mo-|lent labors of Elizabeth Fry in the cause of Prison 
‘ment of his life, he stated that he did not commit Reform. The commencement of these efforts is 


Many allude to the fact, that while it is the so-| the murder, but kept watch while others were en- thus noticed. 
? : } eutd 
lace of the needy and poor, it often flies the ‘‘ per- gaged in the act; the actual perpetrators turned Passi 1 of abo 
fumed chambers of the great.” istate’s evidence and escaped, while he, an infe- acting over an interval of ebout twenty-five 
years, we become acquainted, in 1814, with a 


. e ® ov. . ° 
rior accomplice, was convicted and hung powerful advocate and unwearied labourer for 
What a comment does this case afford on the prison-reform, in the person of Mas. Exizanetu 


injustice of what is termed “the course of jus-/Fry, an English lady, of the Gurney family, 


‘tice.’ The laws are so framed as to call for belonging to the Society of Friends. She was 


: - . iborn in 1 a s ied ¢ arly « 
murder on a fellow being for aiding others in 780, and was married at the early age 
of twenty. Before this event she had estab- 


‘ : a a ae . ’ 

doing the act which they pooteas to punish!— lished and maintained a first-day, or Sunday- 
Society says, murder is a high crime against God |school, in her father’s house at Earlham, near 
and man, and in order to prevent and punish it, Norwich, which accommodated eighty poor chil- 


Sir Philip Sidney calls it the “ poor man’s! we must become ourselves executioners. The dren, thus early accustoming herself to the cares 
wealth.” laceredited expounders of the divine law say and sympathies which have so greatly distin- 
Iss Blood for blood:"” **s f 3 : guished her subsequent life. At the time above 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe; — a oat an eye lor an eye, a toon! |mentioned, (1814) her attention was called to the 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release, for a tooth’”—vengeance belongs to the civil condition of the Newgate prison, and she was in- 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low.” ‘magistrate—the bible, the “book of life” ‘re- duced to visit it. We cannot better describe the 


To procure this rich gift, it is important in the quires this act at your hands. Impious doc- eto her Gret ee then in the words 
first place, that the mind should not be disturbed | tine! How strange that it should at this day erie eit tianaiae a a mae 5 dee 
for several hours before retiring to rest. b rental tei 4 asi fous; terested in her philant — efiorts : 

2d. Retire early, and neither when very warm a ae were pro essing t0' She found the female side in a situation which 
or cold; sleep on a hair mattress, or on a bed not|be the ministers of the gospel of Christ, and to no language can describe. Nearly three hundred 
very soft. ‘The bed-room should be large and|be promoters of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon women, sent there for every gradation of crime, 
weil ventilated, andthe bed should not be placed |earth. some untried, and some under sentence of death, 
near the wall, or near a window, as such an ar-| were crowded together in the two wards and two 
rangement often exposes the person to currents of ' "? \cells, which are now appropriated to the untried, 
oat sink ‘abrogate the sanguinary code of Moses, and in- and which are found quite inadequate to contain 

3d. There should be nothing tight about the troduce in its stead the law of Love and Mercy, even this diminished number, with any tolerable 
‘neck, and the Chinese rule of brushing the teeth (hen is the New Testament a fable, and the ser- Convenience. Here they saw their friends, and 
before retiring is a good one. Tea or coffee taken kept their multitudes of children, and they had 
late in the evening is apt to disturb sleep. Strive no other place for cooking, washing, eating and 
to banish thought as much as possible, or take up sleeping. 
but the most dull subject. Study during the even- pel has been marred by theological abstractions, ‘* ‘They slept on the floor, at times one hundred 
ing is improper. ‘and incumbered by the learning of the worldly 2nd twenty in one ward, without so much as a mat 

Some few persons, we know, are able to per- i. that which is so plain “that the wayfar- for bedding, and many of them were very nearly 
form much mental labour, and to study late at ‘ naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits, 
night, and yet sleep well. Some require but little and her ears were offended by the most terrible 
sleep. But such individuals are very rare. Gen. made mysterious and obscure, and must be ex- jmprecations. Every thing was filthy to excess, 
Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane, that during | plained by those educated at schools and colleges. and the smell was quite disgusting. Every one, 
a whole year’s campaign, he did hot sleep more "~The plainest precepts of our Divine Master and ¢ve” the governor, was reluctant to go amongst 
than one hour in twenty-four. Sleep seemed to them. He persuaded her to leave her watch in 
be at the command of Napoleon, as he could sleep; ~. _ \the office, telling her that his presence would not 
and wake apparently at his will. will be consonant with the peculiar notions of his prevent its being torn fram her. She saw enough 

The present minister of France, M. Guizot, is professed ministers ! to convince her that evéry thing bad was going 
a good sleeper. A late writer observes, “his fa-/ Until communities are brought from under the on. In short, in giving me this account, she re- 
cility for going to sleep, after extreme excitemgnt| dominion of the so celled teachers of religion, peatedly said,—* All [ tell thee is a faint picture 
and mental exertion, is prodigious, and it is fortu-| id ‘ndividual iene tadine diinieiun aati of the reality; the filth, the closeness of the 
nate for him he is so constituted, otherwise his|°"° °lwiGuals —— , nister With! -ooms, the ferocious manners and expressions of 
health would materially suffer. A minister in|'™ them, we fear no permanent reform will be :}e women towards each other, and the abandoned 
France ought not to be a nervous man; it is fatal|effected on this or any other subject. wickedness, which every thing bespoke, are quite 


against this horrible punishment, and none in 
whose breast these kindly emotions still exist, 


The barriers set up by theologians cannot 
much longer shut out the rising tide of human 


—_——— +20e oe” 


+-s2ee >, 


“ Sleep, silence, child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppressed; 

Loe, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumb’ring, with forgetfulness possest.” 


“Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 

And yet so humble too, as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages: 

‘His poppy grows among the corn.’ 

The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 

In any stormy breast. 

*Tis not enough that he does find 

Clouds and darkness in the mind; 

Darkness but half his work will do; 

*Tis not enough; he must find quiet too.” 
Cowley, imit. Horace. 


“ Come sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 


If the precepts of Jesus do not emphatically 


mon on the Mount a were allegory. Unhappily 
for mankind, the beautiful simplicity of the gos- 


ing man, though a fool, need not err therein,” is 


Lawgiver, are twisted into a signification which 
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indescribable.’ One act, which I received from|that very often they have been at the prison by 


An instance, illustrating this, bas just come to 


another quarter, marks the degree of wretched-|the time the prisoners were dressed; have spent our knowledge. A young man, intelligent and 
ness, to which they were reduced at that time. |the whole day with them, sharing their meals, or well educated, came to our city to find employ- 


T'wo women were seen in the act of stripping | passing on without any; and have only left the| ment. 


a dead child, for the purpose of clothing a living |school long after the close of day.” 


one. 

** At that time she clothed many of the children, 
and some of the women, and read to them some 
passages in the Bible; and the willing and grate- 
ful manner, with which, even then, they attended 
to her admonitions, left upon her mind a strong 
desire to do more for their advantage, and a con- 
viction that much might be done. 

‘*Cireumstances, however, rendered any ef- 
forts, on her part, impossible, for the long period 
of three years.” . 

Another writer in describing her early visits, 
says, ‘She entered fearlessly the room where a 
hundred and sixty women and children surround- 
ed her in the wildest disorder. But her noble air 
and pious expression exacted respect from these 
abandoned creatures.” She offered them her as- 
sistance ; she spoke to them words of peace, of 
hope, of consolation. All listened to her with 
astonishment, for such a friend they had never 
found. She repeated her visit and passed a whole 
day among them. ‘I do not come,” she said, 
‘* without being commissioned. This book (show- 
ing them a Bible) has led me to you. J will do 
every thing I can for you, but you must assist 
me.” 

An interval of three years elapsed, as we have 
seen, before she resuined her labors. ‘Towards 
the close of 1816 she visited the prison again, and 
found that many, and very essential improvements 
had been made by the jail committee ; especially, 
that the females were less crowded, as they occu- 
pied, in addition to their former rooms, the state- 
apartments, consisting of six wards and three cells, 
and the yard attached to them; they were provid- 
ed with “mats, and two gratings were erected to 
prevent close communication between prisoners 
and their visitors: with all these improvements, 
however, the prison was a dreadful scene. 

‘* She found, she believes, all the women piay- 
ing at cards, or reading improper books, or begging 
at the gratings, or fighting for the division of the 
money thus aequired, or engaged in the mysteries 
of fortune-telling: for then there was amongst them 
one who could look into futurity, and the rest, 
who believed nothing else, were eager and impli- 
cit believers in the truth of her divinations.”’ 

One of the earliest steps in the introduction of 
reform into Newgate, was the establishment of a 
school for the convicts’ children. ‘This was done 
with the consent of the wretched parents, and 
succeeded so well, that the adult prisoners earn- 
estly sought the like instructions for themselves. 
Their benevolent friend was too deeply impressed 
with the urgency of their need to withhold any 
practicable efforts to supply it, and she immedi- 
ately inquired for suitable coadjutors in ameliorat- 
ing the condition, especially of the untried pris- 
oners, whose case was peculiarly pitiable. A 
committee was soon formed, consisting chiefly of 
members of the Society of Friends. ** They pro- 
fessed their willingness to suspend every other 
engagement and avocation, to devote themselves 
to Newgate; and in truth they have performed 
their promise. With no interval of relaxation, 
and with but few intermissions from the call of 
other and more imperious duties, they have dived 
amongst the prisoners, At first, every day in the 
week, and every hour ipshe d&éy, some of them 


were to be found at theff post, joining in the em- 


ployments, or engaged in the instruction of their 
pupils; and afterwards, when the necessity of 


such close attendance was much abated, the ma-|plishes. 
tron assured a visiler, that, with only one short/is sick, a little help bestowed when want presses 
exception, she did not recollect the day on which |near by, goes far—far beyond what those suppose 
some of the ladies have not visited the prison;'who are able to speak this word or give this help. 


seer ——— 


THE INFLUENCES OF NATURE; 


A WINTER’S EVENING THOUGHT. 


Who that hath lived in joyous Spring, 


When life was young and thought was free; 


Ere time-worn care lay cankering 
The brightness of his destiny: 
Who that hath watched the bursting leaf, 
And marked the beauties hiding there, 
Ere yet the venomed worm of grief 
Had blighted that which then was fair; 
When naught but radiant beauty gleamed 
l'rom every bud and sylvan flower, 
When all of Nature’s warblers seemed 
To sing of this, life’s early hour; 
When his young soul! with rapture turned 
To seek the star-gem'd vault of Heaven, 
And holy hopes within him burned 
Of one, repentant and forgiven: 
Who, with his heart thus tuned to praise, 
Could breathe the sweet and balmy air, 
And teel not “ He of Endless days” 
Hath made thei all most wondrous fair? 


Who that hath seen the full-blown grace 
Of lovely Summer's ripening fruit, 
Or with delight hath learned to trace 
The windings of each vine or root; 
Or watched at morn the orb of day 
Rise from his pillow in the east, 
And marked his first, most glorious ray, 
Hath not then felt his joys increased, 
His troubles lightened, and his soul 
With images of joy grow bright; 
And known that passion’s stern control 
Then from his breast had ta’en its flight? 
So flies the tempest, when its cloud 
Rolls ‘neath the Heaven's aerial blue, 
And liglitnings flash and thunder loud 
Are blending in their terrors too; 
When Phebus, in his flaming car, 
Hurls backward to his airy home 
The dark storm spirit, while from far 
‘The matterings of his anger come. 


With gaudy Autumn’s brilliant hues, 
Who hath not felt a saddened tone 
Steal o’er his thoughts—-a wish to muse 
O’er faded hopes and visions gone? 

The purpled glow of sunset hour 
Reflected trom some silvery flood, 
The embrowned field, the fading flower, 
The falling leat, the rustling wood— 

Like some worn, antiquated belle, 
She decks herself in gay attire, 

And paints the things she loved so well, 
Until their beauties all expire. 


And e’en from Winter’s piercing blast 
We gather something to admire. 

(Full well all know the pleasures cast 
Around a winter evening’s fire.) 

The trees are dressed in purest white, 
Or spangled o’er with diamond drops; 

And fields of ice are clear and bright 
As mirror’s face; the forest tops 

Are bleak and bare; the mountain height 
Is mantled in a robe as fair 

As Innocence, and in the light 
Of Dian glistens soft and clear. 


*Tis ever thus with those who love 

To muse on Nature’s changeful face, 
Who joy at early morn to rove, 

Some new found glories then to trace; 
Or contemplate at silent eve 

Night’s beauteous orb—each starry gem 
Their minds expand, their souls believe 

In Him who formed and fashioned them. 


Philade lphia. 


~7eooe ———— 


BE KIND. 


None of us know the good a kind deed accom- 
A word smoothly put in when the heart 


He sought for it in vain. When his 
means were about gone, and he lay half sick with 
fever, brought on by anxiety, a friend bade him be 
of good cheer, and through their joint efforts ob- 
tained for him a servant’s place at a boarding 
house. He worked there like a brave man, and 
won the confidence of his employer, though he 
received only his board, and a few dollars a month. 

That friend watched him, and finding him faith- 
ful, mentioned the fact to a mercantile gentleman, 
who said at once, ** bring the young man to me.” 
‘This was done, and soon he was more profitably 
employed. He was now head clerk. And did he 
forget his early friend? In the quietest way pos- 
sible—without the slightest profession or preten- 
sion—he sought out, as soon as he was able, the 
choicest and most subtantial present, and sent it 
to him as a token of remembered kindness. 

When the present was received, our friend 
knew not from whom it came. He did not once 
dream of the poor, homeless youth to whom he 
had shown only a little kindness; and, it was 
not until after repeated inquiries, that he discov- 
ered who had sentit. ‘I have learned a lesson,” 
said he, when he found out the giver, ** and thatis, 
always to be more kind, if I can be, under similar 
circumstances hereafter.’’ If it were thus with all 
of us,—how much of human misery should we 
relieve, and what a sum could we add to the 
amount of positive individual happiness ? 

Learn, and be kind! The habit of kindness 
will do what no other habit can do,—it will 
bring sweet peace to the mind, and increase, as it 
is virtuously practised, the only permanent wealth 
Earth may crave, or Heaven admit—the wealth 
of the heart.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


—_—__—_—__~2-e-2-e—_ _—- 


MAGDALEN SOCIETY. 


Among the pamphlets which have remained on 
our table for some time, is the Report of the 
Managers of the Magdalen Society for the past 
year. ‘The benevolent individuals who superin- 
tend this charity, have shown themselves able 
ministers of benevolence, and have proved them- 
selves successful workers for the good of others. 
From the truly eloquent report, we make the fol- 
lowing extract: —U. S. Gazette. 
| Contemplate but for a moment the melancho- 
‘ly condition of the unhappy creatures for whose 
sake we plead. From amidst the group of licen- 
\tious revellers who haunt the theatres and other 
iresorts of dissipation, how many might be select- 
ed, whose real histories, could they only be re- 
vealed, would far outweigh in tragic interest and 
pathos of woe, the most highly wrought pictures 
of the mimic stage. As a specimen of a class, let 
us, for a moment, imagine the incidents of the 
short but eventful history of one of that group, 
who are endeavouring, by the madness of insane 
mirth, to mock the bitterness of that anguish 
which is rapidly corroding life at its source, and 
striving, by the draughts of the intoxicating bowl, 
to drown the voice of violated conscience, which, 
amidst the moral desolation of the heart, remains a 
solemn memento of the past, and prophetic herald 
of the future. Nurtured with all the unutierable 
tenderness of a,mother’s affection, the beloved ob- 


a.B. J. ject of a father’s anxious solicitude, she has once 


been the joy and comfort of a happy home. For 
her, prayer has unceasingly been made; for her, 
the voice of praise and thanksgiving have ascend- 
ed to the heavenly throne. ‘The mother’s toils 
were lightened when she gazed upon that much- 
lovéd child; the fond father regarded not the anx- 
ieties and labours of the day, when at its close he 
was saluted at his cheerful threshold, by the joy- 
ous welcome and warm embrace of that darling 
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treasure of his declining years. With what de- phe. On Saturday, the third well from the one Is it not considered unmanly and pusillanimous 


light they watch the gradual development of her 
ingenuous mind, and fondly anticipate the time 
when this dear daughter shall minister to the in- 
firmities and helplessness of age, and soothe their 
quiet pathway to the tomb. But in an evil hour 
the destroyer comes, and this bright sky is dark- 
ened. Unsuspecting virtue falls a prey to design- 
ing wickedness, and fiendish crime triumphs over 
ruined innocence. ‘The first step in guilt lends a 
fearful facility to a repetition of transgression; and 
now, shunned by all, a disgrace to her family and 
friends, and a torment and terror to herself, she be- 
comes habituated to sin, and sinks into a vortex 
from which she never expects to escape. Now 
if we can visit this miserable woman in her deep 
despair, and urging her by all her appreciation of 
happiness here and hereafter, by all the joys of 
heaven, and by all the horrors of a future retribu- 
tion, to repentance and reformation; if we can 
promise her a secure asylum from the snares of 
temptation and the lures of evil companions; and 
if, in addition to this, we can point to a happy 
realization in the vista of the future, of dreams 
which the penitent had scarcely dared to indulge, 
of returning happiness and precious peace, of re- 
stitution to society and usefulness; and perhaps 
(oh blessed thought!) of restoration to childhood’s 
home and the parental bosom:—if we can do this, 
can we not be the humble instruments of plucking 
many * brands from the burning,” and of restor- 
ing many souls to the glorious freedom of light 
and truth, which now lie in the chains of sin, be- 
ing fast bound in misery and iron?” 


ee 


REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 


Kanawha Salt Works.—\t has been known 
to the public for some two years that several ex- 
tensive salt furnaces in the Kanawha salt region 
have been operated exclusively by gas. 


we are speaking of took fire, and, with the most 
active exertions, was not extinguished till consid- 
erable damage was done to the works. 

That our readers may have some idea of the 
extent of Nature’s laboratory of gas manufactory 
on the Kanawha, we will say that gas enough 
issues from this single well to light all the cities 
in the United States, and we think we might 
safely throw in London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
and half-dozen other big cities in Europe. 

Some entertain fears that both the gas and the 
salt water will shortly fail; but we incline to the 
opinion that the upper stratum, the outskirts, the 
suburbs only of the treasures of salt and gas, as 
well as many a subterranean wonder, are just now 
being reached. No matter whose dominions 
down there may be encroached upon, whether 
those of Pluto or Molus, our enterprising salt 
manufacturers are as determined to explore them, 
annex them, and revel in their palaces, as the An- 
nexationists are by-and-by to revel in the halls of 
the Montezumas.— Charlestown ( Va.) Repub. 
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If we reflect on the present condition of reli- 
gious society, and contrast it with that which a 
more full and active development of christian 
principle would produce, we cannot but perceive 
that there is great room for improvement. If 


the maxims and conduct of those who lay claim 
to the name of christians be considered as a fair 
test of the religion which they profess, we are at 
a loss to determine on what grounds it will build 
The gas its hopes of recommendation. 


We do not wish 


forcing up the water from a depth of a thousand to appear cynical, but we are constrained to ad- 


or fifteen hundred feet, and then bein ollected 
in a barrel, which serves as a gason ..f, it is 
conveyed by a pipe to the furnace, furnishing all 


mit that between the precepts of christianity, as 


the heat necessary to carry on at the same time those who profess to be his followers, there are 


all the process of the manufacture of salt to its too few points of resemblance. 
completion in an establishment capable of making truth is, we are, nevertheless, told with exultation bi.” 


a hundred barrels in a day, and at night brilliantly 
lighting up the whole works; thus saving the ex- 
pense of a steam engine to pump up the water, 


the heathen. 


Obvious as this 


But, howevez we may flatter our- 


and all the fuel and lights. Last week, in deep- Selves on this point, it must be evident to every 
ening one of the wells of Messrs. Dickinson & person who impartially considers the subject, 


Shrewsbury, the auger struck a stream of gas, at that while it is thus engaged in se 


the depth of one thousand feet, that in quantity 


curing imagi- 


nary conquests abroad, christianity i i 
and force far surpasses any thing of the kind here- } y q A a ene 
tofore discovered here, or perhaps in the world, e greatest loss and discomfiture at home. In 


The auger was pressed up with such force as other words, its most powerful enemies are they 
almost to overcome the exertions of the workmen of its own househould. 


to hold it duwn while they could unscrew the de- 
tachments. ‘The way being cleared, the gas hav- 


In order to shew that all this is not mere de- 


ing full play, sent a column of water one hundred clamation, sown bring _— nae m ew'el the 
feet, (and, if tubed, would no doubt raised it to striking precepts by which the religion of Jesus 


double that distance,) occasionally discharging Christ is distinguished, and compare them with 


Stones from the size of a musket ball to that of a the practice of its professors. sé Resist not evil.”’ 
hen’s egg, almost with the force of a grape-shot «. 


from a piece of ordinance. When we were there 


on Thursday last, all hands were engaged in ac- do good to them that hate you, and pray for 


live efforts to get down a plug to check the force them that despitefully use you and persecute 
of the gas, so as to enable them to insert a tube. you.” 


rhey have, we learn, partially succeeded, and, io commands, 


a few days, both the gas and the water will be 
turned toa good account. Serious apprehensions 


were very justly entertained of the destruction of 2™0ng those who consider themselves entitled to 
the furnaces in the immediate neighborhood, as the name of christians? Where have existed’ 
well as of the residence of Mr. William Tomp- more frequent and cruel wars?’ Where, if we 


kins, should this immense body of gas take fire, 


“age are to judge fr vi 

which it was thought might occur from a steam- s,s enguencedpeeracmatiaaegis <onttnas 
boat passing on the river, so extensively was it forced upon us, are we to look for less of that 
diffused in the atmosphere. A strong guard is disposition which would enable its possessor to 


Oo 


Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 


Who, that ponders the meaning of these 
does not at once perceive how much 
f a contrary character has made its appearance 


others. 
inculeated by its founder, and the practice of has been set aside, the practice of almost every 


denomination of christians will bear testimony. 


not to resent injury? Is not the dex éalionis, the 
first law of nature as it is called, recognized as 
in full force among christians? Is it not, upon 
almost every occasion of provocation, carried into 
practical operation either by means of personal 
violence, or through the action of the civil law? 
Of the many who aver their love to Christ and 
his cause, how small the number who interpret 
the commands here given according to their lit- 
eral and obvious signification. On the contrary, 
how much ingenuity has been displayed in order 
to deprive them of their natural meaning, and to 
leave room for the violent and vindictive passions 
of men to exercise themselves in prompt retalia- 
tion of wrong. 

Again, “Let your communication be, yea, 
yea; nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.”” Here is another pre- 
cept equally strong and imperative with the for- 
mer. But what is the general practice of chris- 
tian professors in relation to this command !— 
What sophistry, what subtlety of argument have 
been resorted to in order to evade the force of 
an injunction founded on a reason so simple 
and obvious—** whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil?’’ Again, the christian law-giver, 
in directing the movements of those whom he 
had chosen as his messengers of truth to the 
people, teaches, in the most express terms, the 
lesson of disinterestedness : 
received, freely give.” 


“Freely ye have 
Here is a positive and 
unequivocal rule of action propounded for the 
government of such as conceive themselves call- 
ed upon to minister to the spiritual wants of 
And yet how completely this injunction 


Again, ‘‘ Be ye not called of men, Rabbi, Rab- 
‘*Call ye no man master on earth,”’ gre 


of the progress that christianity is making among other commands emanating from the same au- 


thority, and yet in the face of these prohibitions 
we hear the appellations of Reverend, Right 
Reverend, with others still more objectionable 
and even profane, and with which we hesitate to 
pollute our pages. 


But it were an endless task 


to point out the various discrepancies of this 
character that abound among christian professors. 
It may be asked, whence arises all this incon- 
sistency ? 


We answer that it is mainly owing to 


the fact, that the, nature of true christianity is 
very imperfectly understood, not only by the 
mass of its professors but by those who occupy 
the chair of instruction. 
as a bold allegation,—but it is, nevertheless, sus- 
ceptible of the clearest proof. 
Jesus Christ has been but little comprehended in 
its spiritual relation. 


This may be considered 
The religion of 


It has been regarded too 


much in a physical point of view; it has been 
brought into unnecessary conta¢@nd association 
with outward and carnal influences, while, at the 
same time, its intrinsic character, as a divine rule 
of action in the soul of man, has been almost 
entirely overlooked. 


The outward forms of de- 


votion have been cultivated with the greatest 
care, while the state of the mind, which, after 


kept up night and day to prevent such a catastro- obey the sublime precept, ‘ Resist not evil?’ all, should be the chief object of study, has 
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claimed but a very small share of attention. 
has the consideration of mankind been particu- 
larly directed to this point by those whom they 
have selected as their spiritual guides. In fact, 
were the latter to pursue this course they would 
very soon be superseded in their office by a far 
higher and more efficient teacher; their hearers 
would soon discover that they could with advau- 
tage, both in a secular and spiritual point of view, 
dispense with their present services. Hence it 
is not for the pecuniary interests of their instruc- 
tors to direct the people aright in this matter. 
They must find something of a different nature 
with which to amuse them, and to employ their 
attention. Hence some kind of outward parade 


Nor portion of the property as was not needed for 
their purpose. 
High Street of about half an acre, and arrange- 
ments have been made for the erection of a brick 
meeting house, 30 feet front by 40 feet deep, 
which will probably be ready for occupancy early 
in the present summer. 


They have reserved a lot on 





Tue Narrative oF THE United States Ex- 


PLonING ExpepiTion has run through two edi- 


tions and the third is nearly through the press of gorermination of those who hav 
the publishers, Lea & Blanchard. 


This beauti- 
ful work has been got up in excellent taste, with 
fine steel plates and on excellent paper, and the| 
impressions denote great care in working them 


must take the place of inward and spiritual devo- off. We purpose making further extracts from it. 


tion. The senses rather than the understanding 
must be brought into play. The eye and the ear 
must be addressed; the former by an imposing 
array of outward ceremonies; the latter by the 
charms of music and of eloquence. In this way 
the outward senses and the mental appetite are 
alike gratified, but the heart, wh'ch is the proper 
scene of action, remains too ofte" untouched; the 
inward ground of reform is almost wholly un- 
trodden. ‘To one class, religion appears as a 
system of abstract speculation that has little or 
nothing to do with the practical affairs of life. 
To another class, it presents itself as a fit subject 
for the display of novelty and excitement. The 
facility with which every new scheme of the 
marvellous has been received, is a circumstance 
reproachful not only to the religious, but to the 
moral and intellectual character of the present 
age. In fine, christianity in order to be properly 
understood, must be brought home to the feelings 
and understandings of men; they must be taught 
to regard it as something of a tangible nature—as 
an inward rule of action—as the law of Divine 
Grace intended to subdue the violence and to 
correct the irregularities of human passions; to 
teach them that ‘‘ denying ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, they should live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world.”” Men may lay 
claim tg the name of christians; they may con- 
gratulate themselves on the superior advantages 
which they enjoy over others, but if they are not 
willing to pursue a course of self denial as here 
recommended; if, while they profess to venerate 
the religion of Jesus Christ, they live in practi- 
cal disobedience of his laws, they are, after 
all, open enemies to christianity, and no better, 
notwithstanding their boasted pretensions, than 
heathens and idolaters in disguise. 





‘The lines by a Mrnor, have been received. 
We should be pleased to give them a place in 
our paper, but we think they should previously 
undergo considerable alteration, as the style in 
some places is@fot sufficiently accurate. 








DIED, on the 9th of 4th mo. after a linger- 
ing illness, which she bore with much patience, 
Hannan P. Wittiams, aged 55 years. This 
beloved Friend was a woman of quick percep- 
tion, enlarged views, and unusual strength of 
mind; she was an approved minister in the Soci- 
ety of Friends—her first public appearance being 
when she was about 37 years of age. She 
adorned her profession by an even and cheerful 
disposition, and by a warm sympathy with the) 
interests of her fellow creatures. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

By the latest news from Mexico, war appears 
to be a very probable consequence of the action of 
our government in the Texas business. Mexico 
had not then actually declared war against the 
United States, but certain secret movements were 
announced to be on foot by that government, in 
the official paper, which it was constrained to 


withhold from the public, ‘‘ as secrecy was the 
soul of military operations.’’ Two letters had 
passed between our envoy W. Shannon and the 
Mexican Minister, and in the reply of L. G. Cuevas 
he speaks of “cutting short a new discussion, 
which the interruption of the relations between 
the two countries will not permit.”” Our envoy 
had retired to Tacubaya, whence he would leave 
for the United States in a few days. 

The news brought last week by the Caledonia 
seems tending to increase the difficulty in the 
Oregon question. Lord John Russel calls that 
portion of President Polk’s message relating to it 
a ‘*blustering announcement,” and-the English 
‘ministers declare, in determined but courteous lan- 
guage, that their rights to the territory of Oregon 
are ** clear and unquestionable;”’ and that, though 
desiring an amicable adjustment of the differences 
with the United States, they are resolved and pre- 
pared to maintain them. 

We still hope that an overruling Providence 


will not permit this dreadful evil, war, to visit! 


‘our beautiful land, and that He will frustrate the 
schemes of insane politicians, whose mad ambi- 


A Correspondent in Burlington informs us that tion would lead them to sacrifice everything to 


Friends of Burlington and Mount Holly Monthly 


|“* national honour,” or their own aggrandizement. 


best conditioned navy in the world, could burn 
and destroy our maritime ports without any effec- 


tive resistance on our part. And the loss of pro- 


perty alone, to say nothing of the loss of life, 
would be immense—sufficient to buy Oregon and 


Texas ten times over. If only those who encou- 


rage war, suffered by its evils, there would be 
some hopes of reform in the world; but the inno- 
cent suffer with the guilty, and the maritime cities 
will have to bear the consequences of the wicked 
e every thing to 
gain and nothing to lose by a war. 


—— + 2ee > 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Iowa refuses to enter the Union.—A majority of her peo- 
ple having on the 7th inst. rejected the constitution and 
boundaries proposed by Congress. A compromise, satis- 
factory to all parties, will probably be adopted by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature next month. All agree upon the western 
boundary extending to the Missouri river, but cannot agree 
on the northern boundary, the southerrers wishing to ex- 
tend it as far as possible, and the people north of latitude 
forty-two desiring separate organization as a new territory, 
for which they propose the name of Washington. This, 
with the new territory of Superior, from Wisconsin, will 
make four new states in the north west. 


Mercantile Honor and Charity—The Philadelphia In- 
quirer states that several incidents connected with the late 
fire at Pittsburg have occurred, which reflect honor upon 
human nature. A Pittsburg merchant returning home from 
Philadelphia, having purchased a supply of goods in the lat- 
ter city, heard of the destruction of all his property, return- 


‘ed and begged the Philadelphia merchant to take back his 


goods, as he was unable to pay. The other was evidently 
touched; but with scarce a moment’s hesitation, he stepped 
to his writing desk, and as promptly as it could be done, 
handed to his honest hearted customer of Pittsburg a bill 
and receipt for the whole amount—more than $1000. 


Presence of Mind.—The wife of the Sheriff of Pittsburg, 
by her promptness, presence of mind and energy saved the 
Jail, and it is thought, the Court-house, from being destroy- 
ed during the recent conflagration. The Gazette says,— 
Sheriff Travillo was absent, conveying a prisoner to the 
House of Refuge in Philadelphia, the Deputy was also ab- 
sent on business, and when the fire got up into that neigh- 
bourhoed, Mrs. Travillo had the whole burden on her own 
shoulders. At the very height of the danger she called all 
the prisoners who were not in the cells to the grate, and by 
name let all the vagrants out. ‘That done, she set them to 
work to carry water up to the top, and this only saved it, 
as the roof was on fire several times. The prisoners worked 
like good fellows. It is thus by the promptness of a lady, 
that in all probability, near $300,000, besides human life, 
were saved.— Balt, Patriot. 


Writ of Habeas Corpus Suspended.—The Legislature of 
South Carolina at their late session, passed a law enacting: 
“That no negro or free person of color who shall enter this 
State on board of any vessel, as a cook, steward, or mariner, 
or in any other employment on board such vessel, and who 
shall be apprehended and confined by any sheriff, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of said act, shall be entitled to the 
writ of habeas corpus.” 

The Constitution of the United States, sec. 9, declares:— 
“The writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless, 
}when in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require it.” 

South Carolina thus, in another instance, sets at defiance 
the Constitution of the United States, and abolishes the great 
leading feature of American liberty. The writ of habeas 
corpus has been allowed, in that State, ever since the reign 
of Charles the Second. This is the State whose leaders and 
rulers tell Europe, and the civilized world, that they wish 
to acquire Texas in “order to extend the area of freedom!” 
It can hardly excite wonder that the Massachusetts press 
should begin to speak of measures of retaliation.— N. York 
Express. 


Juries. —A sensible writer in the New York Express 
‘urges the abolition of the “novel practice” of interrogating 
| the person called as Juror, whether he has formed an opinion 
|on the issue in question, and of excluding him from the Jury 
box if he answers in the affirmative. He says that a search 
has to be made for twelve men who read no papers, or have 
|no brains with which to form opinions from what they read, 


Meetings purchased, some months since, a lot/It would seem, in a worldly point of view, the! while respectable and judicious men who happen to have 


of Thomas B. Longstreth, of this city, for the) height of folly for our government to provoke a) 
purpose of erecting a meeting house. Several) war with Great Britain in the present state of our), 
| resources. 
j 


weeks ago they sold to good advantage, such 


Great Britain, with the largest and 


read the history of the crime in question, are rejected. 


Kamehamena.—This eminent chief of the Sandwich Is- 
nds died lately of apoplexy. He early embraced the 
Christian faith. 
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Important Decision.—A case was decided last week, in Death by Fire.—A fire occurred in Water Street above! ‘The aqueduets were broken in seve 
the United States Circuit Court of Missouri, sitting at St. Arch, on the evening of the 29th ult., in which two chil. + 
Louis, by which it penn Ses eureties on eer a. dren were burnt to — ss | | Hospital of Saint Lazeres ie in ruins, and the 
of post-masters arc able tor any ee purioine 2. "| Colored Population of Cincinnati.—A special census of churches of San Lorenzo and San Ferdinand 
principals, whether belonging to the Government or private | ;};, class, shows the whole number in the city to be 2,049. = ‘on hen Saas 
individuals. Number who belong to temperance societies, 509; to greatly injured, lhe magnificent chapel of Saint 
Loss by the Great Fire —A committee appointed by the churches, 1000; and 369 have been slaves, for whose re- leresa no longer exists. At the first shock the 
Pittsburg Councils, after a full examination of the burnt demption there was paid (chiefly, by themselves) the sum cupola, a building of astonishing strength and 
district, having roinutely visited every part of it, have ar-| of $166,050. They hold property in the city to the amount great beauty fell, and was soon followed by the 
rived at the following result: 982 buildings burnt, value, | o $156,100. They have five churches, three literary so- vault beneath the tabernacle, and the tabernacle 
$1,566,500; value of personal property burnt, $1,913,450; cieties and three schools. itself : 
total, $3,479,950. This does not include money or personal; 4 »,; ess to England —It appears from a as . : 
property of young men or persons not keeping house. : aoe jae eoeeentene = aan that aie States Fortunately all those ma church so much fre- 
The Gazette says five persons are now pretty certainly | o¢ our Union owe for money borrowed in Great Britain no quented, succeeded inescaping. At eight o'clock 
supposed to be lost in the fire. Samuel Kingston, and aj... than $181,000,000! Well, there is some consolation last evening, seventeen persons had been taken 
woman employed as a servant in the family, perished in| oven in this; for it furms in truth a pledge of peace between from the ruins of other buildings and carried to 
his house on Second street. A poor woman, of German! ih. two countries. Canning once said that England was the Hospital. 


extraction, perished on Third street. A married woman,|} ound under bonds of eight hundred millions sterling, near- ; : 
the mother of two children, named M’Gowly, perished on ly $4,000,000,000, to keep the peace of Europe; and on this! At three-quarters past six, and a quarter past 


Third street, and a man, named Johnson, is supposed to| principle every international debt is a bond of peace among Seven, two more shocks were felt. ‘They were, 
have been lost in Wood street, having last been seen in a) nations, It is one of the links that intertwine their inter. however, slight, and occasioned nothing but a 
burning building. lests; and such interlinking of any interests, personal or temporary renewal of terror. 

Subscriptions for the Pittsburg Sufferers.—So far Phila. | pecuniary, religious or political, will increase their aversion The authorities did every thing that zeal and 


delphia has contributed about $25,000; New York $20,000; | to war. ; as 
Baltimore about $9000; Boston about $15,000; Louisville | humanity could suggest, to carry help to the vic 


: : The Kamptulicon—Such is the name given to a new 4; : a 
over $5000; Cincinnati over $6000; the St. Louis churches | j:¢ pe 7. tims, and restore the aqueducts which furnish 


7 ; : e-boat invented and constructed by the Elastic Pavement Sata 
$5000; Borough of Reading $1000; Easton $600. |Company of London, whose applications of caoutchouc to water to the city. Sun. 


Interesting Case—The American Journal of Medical|a number of economical purposes have been noticed by 
Science, of last month, records an interesting case of a| European journals. ‘The * Karnptulicon,’ so called from the} : ; s bai. 
man who lived twenty-five years with a thick linen patch | clastic nature of its materials, is composed principally of BC7” The following article, from ‘* Neal’s Ga- 
in which a ballet had been enveloped, remaining in his left cork and India rubber, the gunwale, keel, seats and fit- zette,’’ is reasonable, and will be read with advan- 
lung. He had been wounded on a hunting expedition, and | tings, being of wood. She Is 34 feet long and 12 feet wide, by th " aad d d 
the ball had been extracted. The patch, however, remained, | and is 4 feet deep in the midships from gunwale to keep; tage by the many who do not clearly understan 


unknown to his physician until disclosed by a post-mortem she is fitted with four victualling boxes, and ten air boxes, why they are so often afflicted with colds when 
examination. |covering an area of about 19 feet by 10 feet, which may h ie ol ‘ 
be fitted up at will either with air or water—with air, of “@ Weathers pleasant:— 


Mammoth Turnip—The South Carolina Temperance » etieaee: 2 b : ‘red sth | . 
Advocate states that John Carlisle, of Chester District, te eee ledeeied, Ste inne aonaeds The Spring—Bad Colds.—We cannot com- 


raised the present season, a turnip which weighed 94 Ibs. poiding about fifly persuns; and though an open boat, with| Plain surely, of any lack this season, of the vari- 
and measured 33 inches in circumference. \no sails or rigging of any description, little doubt is enter-/eties which go to make up spring weather in 
The Locked Jaw.—It appears that a remedy for this hor- tained of her capability to live in the roughest sea, the spe-| these Jatitudes. A month ago, or more, we had 
rible disease has at last been discovered. ‘The New York | cific gravity of the material of which she is composed being such soft and balmy weather that tidy house- 
Journal of Commerce records a cure by the application of] so small, that she would not sink if full of water. She keepers began to make threatening demonstrations 
electricity. The patient was a young woman, in whom the| weighs about two tons, and draws fifteen feet of water } he; d thei blood 
disease had been brought on by cold and fatigue, and the| when her crew and passengers are on board, | against t eir stuves an t eir grates——warm-biood- 
jaws had been closed five days. The electro-galvanic ap-| cae ied sath ae with or fa 
paratus was applied to both angles of the jaw, and had not, | ° i. tities \people caught sundry coughs. ufis, boas, 
made forty revolutions before the complaint was entirely rERRIBLE EAR THQUAKE AT rHE |cloaks and great coats had a narrow escape from 
removed. CITY OF MEXICO. | being enclosed in camphor chests and other odor- 
What's in a Name.—The newly born 4th daughter of the The ** Vera Cruzeno”’ of the 12th, contains) iferous receptacles; and we all began to put our- 
See of cee ~~ bertioat in “ oe ot = oe the account of an awful Earthquake which deso-| selves into a summer habit of mind. ‘There was 
a iem, DY the Vardinaie ra riarche of Lisbon, re littie ° ’ s . : 
princess received the names of Antonia Maria Fernanda lated the city of Mexico, on the 7th inst. |a talk of rrocuses—the apricots and peaches got 
Micaela Gabriela Rafaela de Asis Gonzaga Silveria Julia) At the moment we write, says the Siglo of the themselves in blossom—the fields then donned 
Augusta de Braganza e Bourbon-Sajomia-Coburg Gotha! | 8th, the inhabitants of the capitol of the republic their greenery, and a verdant tinge now enlivens 
Relics of Olden Time.—A number of buttons, farthings, 4°¢ Still under the influence of the horrors excited| the sombre hues of the forest. But we have of 
pennies, &c. were dug up in excavating the walks of Inde. by the earthquake of yesterday, the disastrous ef-| late had all sorts of weather, hot, cold, chilly and 
pendence Square last week. fects of which we are still imperfectly acquainted) sultry, all in a breath—tropical to-day—shiver to- 
Yold.—The sands of the Catawba river and other streams| With. ‘morrow ; sometimes an open window and an ex- 
passing through the gold regions, have lately been washed! Yesterday at 52 minutes past 3 o’clock, P. M.,/ panded door; and then a crouching round the 
a profit. — workmen — shanties _ a banks the oscillations began, slight at first and then fire, with a lusty call for blankets. 
ote aes DY, Permission of the owners, ang the same’ stronger. The direction of the motion appeared| Your spring weather is very insecure, and pru- 
spots are worked over successively, as fresh deposites of ‘ : os 
sand, &c., are washed down. A man named Gibson has|*0 be North and South. Itlasted about two min-|dent people put no trust in it, as a treacherous 
recently entered extensively upon the business of washing|utes. ‘The shocks were terrible, nothing like|accessory to physicians and apothecaries. It is 
for gold. His method of laboring is thus described in Silli-| them was ever experienced before, and the condi- pre-eminently the season of bad colds, and those 
man’s Journal : , |tion of the buildings too surely proves the absence| who are infirm in health should now exercise a 
“He employs flat-boats, or scows, which are pushed out f all a eal ae h j B 
into the river, and detained at their stations by poles at the|! all exaggeration. Jealous supervision over themselves. Beware of 
corners. Three men are employed in each boat, who man.| We were by chance upon the great square at| those crawling chills, slight though they may be, 
uge two long handled shovels of peculiar construction, for| the time, and we witnessed a spectacle not easily| which travel about the back and shoulders; and 
= ene of which ee has — =. — forgotten. In an instant the multitude, but a mo-| hear an alarm in it when the air of an apartment 
ie shovels are worked by a long crop-handle which acts) ment previous tranquil and listless were upon their| seems to close around you cold and damp, like 
as a lever, and the shaft has several projections, upon which ; - : : ; 
the foot of the workman is placed, according to the depth| *N€es, praying to the Almighty and counting with the leaden embrace of a coffin. Better be a little 
of the water, to assist in penetrating the sand and gravel, anxiety the shocks which threatened to convert|too warm than to feel thus. And, above all 
at the bottom of the stream. A man uses one of these|the most beautiful city in the New World into a/things, when you call upon a friend—a robust 
shovels on each side of the boat, while a third hand pulls yagt theatre of ruins. The chains surrounding|and sanguinous friend, who has little need of ar- 
at a grape vine, fastened near the lower end of the handle, | . iolent| itated: the fi: | tific’ wer: fi li f 
to raise the shovel over the side of the boat into which “© Portico were violently agitated; the flags o ‘tificial ca orie—do not suiler politeness so far to 
he empties the contents. Every evening the accumulations | the pavement yawned open, the trees bent fright-| overmaster judgment, as to induce you to remain, 
are washed at the shore side by a rocker, attached to which fully, the buildings and lofty edifices oscillated to| when heated by exercise, in an apartment, the 
ae drainer with quicksilver, to amalgamate the oo and fro; the immense arrow which crowns the|atmosphere of which affects you unpleasantly. 
: eae a metal. The quality of this gold brought in the summit of the cathedral vibrated with astonishing Summon your moral courage and retreat at once— 
amalgam to our mint, proves to be above standard. 7 ; : an a _. 
The Ola , jrapidity. At 56 minutes past 3 the movement/if you wait till you sneeze, it is too late—the 
te Oldest Egg ever heard of-—The Boston Atlas ac-| had ceased. mischief has been accomplished; and there are 
knowledges the presentation of an egg, the history of which, 8 : ‘ ; : 
inscribed upon the shell, is as follows. It is impossible yet to ascertain the extent of| more people killed in this way than you have any 
“Presented by Capt. R. R. Crocker, of New Bedford,)destruction. Not a house ora door but bears the| idea of. Do not add another to the list. Asa 
Mass. April, 1845. This is the Egg of a Penguin, taken’ marks of this terrible calamity. Many of them| general rule, people put their houses into summer 
erm = — <a in Dec., 1844, —— feet/are cracked and greatly injured, others are totter-| trim by far too soon, and they are apt to dispense 
oe ee eee Of the Guano; and, allowing the accumu.) ing, and others entirely fallen; San Lorenza, Lajaltogether with fires at the time when in truth 
lation to be one-eighth of an inch per annum, (the island) ,.°" —. ; « : . } . . : 
being half a mile long, and a quarter of a mile wide,) it’ Misericordia, Tompeate, Zapo and Victoria streets| they are most imperatively needed. At this pe- 
must be 6408 years old.” ‘and the Grand street have particularly suffered.|riod of the year, it is often balmy enough out of 


ral places. — 
lhe bridge of Tozontiale is demolished. The 
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dooms. when within walls there is something rages 75 per cent. pure copper. Particles of silver I had siinest said, enw miraculous, is the instance 


which reminds the sensitive of an ice-house.— 
Under these circumstances, a little fire is requi- 
site, and it will be found a great deal cheaper than 
catarrhs, rheumatism, pleurisies, and other mat- 
ters of the same unpleasant families. Tidy 
housekeeping is a good thing in its way; but it 
should not play into the hands of the undertaker; 
and it may be heroic to dispense with fires earlier 
than other people, but then we should not be as- 
tonished at maladies, and wonder what has made 
us so unwell. For the most part, every indispo- 
sition is well earned in one way or in another; 
and our “‘bad colds” in spring time arise mainly 
from the causes above alluded to. 








INUNDATION OF THE COUNTRY OF 
THE RHINE. 


We learn from late foreign arrivals, that there e 
has been a most extensive and wasting flood 
upon the Rhine.—Owing to the intensity of the 
winter, immense masses of snow had accumulat- 
ed in the Upper Rhine country, the melting of 
which has caused such deplorable calamities. 
In Cologne the streets along the river are said to 
be under water, which at the date of the infor- 
mation (March 31) had reached the lower stories 
and was still rising. 

The only communication betweén the streets 
on the bank of the river and the higher parts of 
the town was in skiffs. On the opposite side 
of the river, the town of Deutz was nearly over- 
flowed, the part that escaped forming an island. 
In a pleasure garden on the same side of the 
river, the upper branches of the trees only were 
visible. The whole flat country around Cologne . 
is represented as in a similar condition—the 
dikes broken down, and the frightful devastation 
continually on the increase. Such a flood, it is 
said, has not occurred for nearly two generations. 

Great apprehensions are entertained of suffer- 
ing from searcity of provisions, diseases, and 
lack of employment for the poor. 

In the midst of the general distress, the efforts 
of the benevolent are not wanting to mitigate the 
immediate suffering. Public eating houses were 
opened for the destitute free of cost; and prov i- 
sions made for the supply of the most pressing 
wants in respect of clothing and habitation. 

The flood is said to extend from the borders 
of Switzerland to Holland. 

A heavy calamity has overtaken the whole val- 
ley of the Rhine—one of the fairest portions of 
the earth. The flood has now laid it desolate, but 
its natural fertility and its many advantages are 
such that we may hope for its restoration to its 
former prosperity and beauty.— Sun. 


— nt <--> 


MINERAL WEALTH OF THE WEST. 


A keg of ore from the copper mine lately dis- 
covered on Currant river, Shannon county, Mo., 
was sent to London to be analysed, which yielded 
of pure copper, 34.0; iron, partly oxide, 28.0; 
zinc, 1.2; sulphur, 1.68; silex, 1.4; alumine, 0.5; 
water, 3.0; oxygen and carbonic acid, 5.1. This 


shows that the Missouri copper mines are the 


richest in the world, yielding between four and 
five times as much pure copper as the Cornwall 
mines in England. ‘This ore, as taken from the 
mine, is worth $115 per ton, and is almost inex- 
haustible, 

A discovery has been made of a valuable copper 
mine near Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbour, Lake 
Superior, which is supposed to be richer than any 
other in the United States. At the surface, it is 
about twenty inches wide, spreading out as it 
deepens, and it is supposed to be at least three 
miles in length. Specimens of the ore have been 
raised which warrant the belief that the mine ave- 


and gold have been found intermixed with the 
copper, and it is calculated that the mine will ea- 
sily yield $6,000,000 annually. 

‘This is not the most valuable bed of ore, as it 
seems, from representations of Mr. Mendenhall, 
the contractor of the Lake Superior mining opera- 
tions; he says that permission has been obtained 
to transport 1000 tons of mineral to Boston for 
smelting, and that so rich is the ore that it com- 
mands $200 per ton at the works in that city. 

So important have these mines become, that the 
Company have gone to the expense of transport- 
ing vessels around the falls of the Sault St. Marie, 
to engage in the freighting rr on the lake. 


+ eee se — 


Transplanting Trees.—The fact is not per- 
haps so generally known as it deserves to be, that 
most of our indigenous nut-bearing trees are as 
easily susceptible of improvement, by transplant- 
ing and grafting, as fruit trees are. ‘The oak, the 
beach, the walnut and the chestnut, may by these| 
means be made to produce fruit far superior to any |* 
matured in an uncultivated or natural state. We 
have seen beach nuts nearly twice the size of 
those ordinarily grown in the forests, from a tree’ 
of twenty years growth in a cultivated soil. The| 
same is known to be a common result in reference 
to other indigenous decidous trees.— Maine Cul. | 





In conversing with a person of distinction in 
the community, on the universality of Divine 


grace, he related the following anecdote, which I}; 
** When I was a} 


give in nearly his own words. 
little boy, I went to a school which assembled by 
the ringing of a bell; and one morning, on hear- 
ing it, | hastened into my father’s chamber, to re- 
ceive a penny or two, which he daily gave me to 
buy a cake by the way, but found him in a sound 
sleep. The case was urgent, and as I feared to 
awake him, I thought I might venture to take my 
usual stipend from his pocket, and tell him at my 
return what I had done, not doubting my reason 
for it would satisfy him. 
but instantly felt it was wrong; and, by the time 
I reached the head of the stairs, my uneasiness 
increased to so great a degree, that I could not pro- 
ceed till I had replaced the money; which having 
done, .I went off quiet and cheerful. Now, sir,” 
said the relater, **is this what the Society of 


Friends allude to, as an universal principle in the 


heart of man?” I answered yes. ‘* Why then,” 
replied he, “* I have been more of a Quaker than I 
thought myself, from my early days; and the re- 
membrance of this occurrence has proved caution- 
ary to me, on many occasions, in my business 
and conduct, ever since.”’—Dillwyn’s Reflections 


—_ + seer 
Extract from Buckminster. 


It has been most acutely and justly observed, 
that all resolutions to repent at a future time are 
necessarily insincere, and must be a mere decep- 
tion; because they imply a preference of a man’s 
present habits and conduct; they imply that he is 
really unwilling to change them, and that nothing 
but necessity would lead him to make any attempt 
of the kind. But let us suppose the expected lei- 
sure for repentance to have arrived; the avaricious 
or fraudulent dealer to have attained that compe- 
tency, which is to secure him from want; the 
profligate and debauched to have passed the slip- 
pery season of youth, and to be established in 
life; the gamester, by one successful throw, to 
have recovered his desperate finances; the dissipa-| 


of a change! 

The danger of delay, even if we suppose this 
uncertain leisure and inclination to be secured, is 
inconceivably heightened, when we consider, fur- 
ther, the nature of repentance. It is a settled 
change of the disposition from vice to virtue, dis- 
covered in the gradual improvement of the life. It 
is not a fleeting wish, a vapoury sigh, a lengthen- 
ed groan. Neither is it a twinge of remorse, a 
flutter of fear, nor any temporary and partial 
resolution. ‘The habits of a sinner have been Jong 
in forming. ‘Chey have aequired a strength w hieh 
is not to be broken by a blow. ‘The labour of a 
day will not build up a virtuous habit on the ruins 
of an old and vicious character. You, then, who 
have deferred, from year to year, the relinquish- 
ment of a vice; you, ‘if such there be, who, while 
the wrinkles are gathering in your foreheads, are 


still dissatisfied with yourselves, remember, that 


amendment is a slow and laborious process. Can 
you be too assiduous, too fearful, when you con- 
sider how short the opportunity, and how much 
is required to complete the work of reformation, 
and to establish the dominion of virtue? 

It is impossible to dismiss this subject without 
considering a common topic,—the inefficacy of a 
death-bed repentance. It is to be feared that cha- 
tity, which hopeth and believeth all things, has 
‘sometimes discovered more of generous credulity 
‘than of well-founded hope, when it has laid great 
‘stress, and built much consolation, on the casual 
expressions and faint sighs of dying men. Far be 
it from us to excite suspicion or recall anxiety in 
the breast of surviving friendship, or to throw a 
new shade of terror over the valley of death; but 
better, far better, were it for a thousand breasts to 
be pierced with temporary anguish, and a new 
horror be added to the dreary passage of the 


grave, than that one soul be lost to heaven by the 
delusive expectation of effectual repentance in a 
dying hour. 


For, as we have repeatedly asked, 
W hat is effectual repentanee? Can it be suppos- 


I accordingly took it, ed, that, where the vigour of life has been spent 


in the establishment of vicious propensities; where 
all the vivacity of youth, all the soberness of man- 


* hood, and all the leisure of old age, have been 


given to the service of sin; where vice has been 


growing with the growth, and strengthening with 


the strength; where it has spread out with the 


limbs of the stripling, and become rigid with the 
fibres of the aged; can it, I say, be supposed, that 


the labours of such a life are to be overthrown by 


one last exertion of a mind impaired with disease, 


by the convulsive exercise of an affrighted spirit, 
and by the inarticulate and feeble sounds of an ex- 
piring breath?’ Repentance consists notin one or 


* more acts of contrition; it is a permanent change 


of the disposition. ‘Those dispositions and habits 
of mind, which you bring to your dying bed, you 
will carry with you to another world. 


* * . a * 


What, then, is the great conclusion, which we 
should deduce from all that we have said of the 
nature of habit, and the difficulty of repentance ? 
It is this: Behold, now is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation. If you are young, you 
cannot begin too soon; if you are old, you may 
begin too late. Age, says the proverb, strips us of 
every thing, even of resolution. To-morrow we 
shall be older; 16-morrow, indeed, death may fix 
his seal for ever on our characters. ® * 
Make haste, then, and delay not to keep the 
commandments of God; of that God, who has no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 


ted and luxurious to have secured a peaceful re-| wicked wrn from his way, and live. 


treat for the remainder of his days; to each of these | 
the long anticipated hour of amendment, the op- |” 
portune leisure for religion, has at length arrived; 
but where, alas! is the disposition? Where the| 
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necessary strength of resolution! How rare, and, |below Eighth. 


